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BIOGRAPHY. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
IR. JAMES FERGUSON, 

Author of Lectures on Astronomy, Mechanics, &c. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
(Concluded. ) 

I hada letter of reco:mmendation from Mr. 
Baron Edlin, at Edinburgh, to the right ho- 
norable Stephen Poyntz, esq. at St. James’s, 
who had been preceptor to his royal highness 
the late duke of Cumberland, and was well 
known to be possessed of all the good quali- 
ties that can adorn a human mind. To me 
his goodness was really beyond my power of 
expression; and I had not been a month in 
Londonwhen he informed me that he had writ- 
ten to an eminent professor of mathematics, 
to take me into his house, and give me board 
and lodging, with all proper instructions to 
qualify me for teaching a mathematical schooi 
he (Mr. Poyntz) had in view for me, and 
would get me settled in it. This I should 
have liked very well, especially as I began to 
be tired of drawing pictures, in which, I con- 
fess, | never strove to excel, because my 
mind was still pursuing things more agreea- 
ble. He soon after tokd me he had just re- 
ceived an answer from the mathematical 
teacher, desiring I might be sent immedi- 
ately to him. On hearing this, I told Mr. 
Poyntz, that I did not know how to maintain 
my wife during the time I must be under 





the master’s tuition. What, says he, are you 





a married man! I told him I had been so ever 
since May, in the year 1739. He said he was | 
sorry for it, because it quite defeated his. 
scheme; as the master of the school he had 
in view tor me, must be a bachelor. 

He then asked me what business I in- | 
tended to foliow? I answered that I knew of | 
none, besides that of drawing pictures. On | 
this he desired me to draw the pictures of 
his lady and children, that he might show 
them, in order to recommend me to others; 
and told me that when | was out of busmess 
I should come to him, and he would find me 
as much as he couid; and I soon found as: 


much as | couid execute: but he died in a few | 


years alter, to my inexpressible grict. 
Soon afterward, it appeared to me, that al- 
though the mo8n goes round the earth, and 





moon’s orbit, yet the moon’s motion must be 
in a line that is always concave toward the 
sun: and upon making a delineation, repre- 
senting her absolute path in the heavens, I 
found it to be really so. I then made a sim- 
ple machine for delineating both her path 
and the earth’s, on a long paper laid on the 
floor. I carried the machine and delineation 
to the late Martin Folkes, esq. president olf 
the royal society, on a Thursday afternoon. 
He expressed great satisfaction at seeing it, 
as it was a new discovery; and took me that 
evening with him to the royal society, where 
I showed the delineation and the method ot 
doing it. When the business of the society 
was over, one of the members desired me to 
dine with him next Saturday at Hackney; 
telling me that his name was Ellicott, and 
that he was a watchmaker. 

I accordingly went to Hackney, and was 
kindly received by Mr. John Ejlicott, who 
then showed me the very same kind of deli- 
neation, and part ot the machine by which he 


had done it, teliiug me he had though: of it | 
twenty years betore. | couid easily see by the | 
color of the paper, and of the ink iines upon | 
it, that it must have been don. many years | 


before I saw it. He then told me what was 
very certain, that he had neither stolen the 
thought from me, nor bad I trom him. And 
from that time till bisdeath, Mr. Eicott was 


one of my best’ friends. ‘ihe figure of this | 


machine .and delineation is in the seventh 


plate of my beok of astrovomy. Sovn after | 


the stile was changed, I had my rotula new 
engraved; but have neglected it too much by 
not fitting it up and advertising it. 


except the eclipses, and in place ot that, ic 
shows the time of the rising and setthiy of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and tie position of 
the stars for any time of the night. 

In the year 1747 | publisied a dissertation 
on the phenomena of the harvest moot, wi.h 
the description of a new orrery in waich 


| there are only tour wheels. But having never 


had a grammatical education, nor Unie to 
study the rules ot just composition, l acknow- 
ledge that | was afraid to put it to the press; 
and for the sanre cause | ought to have we 
same fears sull. but having tac picasure to 


that the sun is far on the outside of the | find that this my first work was not li received, 


, 


After |) 
| this I drew out a scheme, and had it engrav- 
ed, for showing ali the problems of the rocula | 


| I was emboldened to go on, in publishing my 
| astronomy, mechanical lectures, tables and 


tracts relative to several arts and sciences, the 

|young gentleman and lady’s astronomy, a 
small treatise on electricity, and my select 
mechanical exercises. 

In the year 1748, I ventured to read lec- 
tures on the eclipse of the sun that fell on 
the 14th of July in that year. Afterwards I 
begun to read astronomical lectures on an or- 
rery which I made, and of which the figures 
of all the wheel work are contained in the 
sixth and seventh plates of my mechanical 
exercises. I next began to make an appara- 
tus for lectures on mechanics, and gradually 
increased the apparatus for other parts of ex- 

| perimental philosophy, buying from others 

what I could not make for myself, till I 
| brought it to its present state. f then entirely 
| lett off drawing pictures, and employed my- 
seli in the much pleasanter business of read- 
ing lectures on mechanics, hydrostatics, ny- 
draulics, pneumatics, electricity and asirono+ 
my: in all which my encouragement has been 
greater than I] could have expected. 

The best machine that I ever contrived is 
the ecjipsareon, of which there is a figure in 
the thirteenth plate of my astronomy. It shows 
the time, quantity, duration and progress of 
| Solur eclipses at all parts of the earth. My 
| hext best contrivance is the universal dialling 








cylinder, of which there is a figure in the 
eighth plate ot the supplement to my mee 
chanical lectures. 

It is now thirty years since I came to Lon- 
don, and during aii that time | have met with 
the highest instances of frienuship from all 
ranks of people, both in town and counury, 
| which Ido here acknowledge with the ut- 
| most respect and graticude; and particularly 
| the goodness oi our present sovercign, who, 
}out of his private purse, allows me fifty 
, pounds a year, which is regularly paid, with- 
i ou’ any deduction. 


‘4 . 
| To the preceding account of Mr. Fergu- 


| SOn’s iitc, it may be proper to add, that he: 
| Was ciected a member of the royui society of 
| London, without paying the usual ices of ad- 





{ . - rex, 

jj mission. ‘This houor, never befure coiferred 
| 

| 

; 


vb a British philosopher, was reserved ior 


j - 
lot turcigucrs Oly LS Were distinguished 


by their philosopiiical and Literary attain 
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ments, and strongly marks the estimation in 
which Mr. Ferguson was held by that learn- 
ed body. His lectures on experimental phi- 
losophy were frequently hopored with the 
presence of our gracious sovereign, who took 
great pleasure in conversing with Mr. Fer- 
guson upon scientific subjects, and distin- 
guished him by numerous marks of his royal 
favor. 

While he was thus enjoying, in the eve- 
ning of his days, the respect of philosophers 
and the favor of his king, he was afflicted 
with a lingering ijiness, and closed his use- 
ful and honorable life on the 16th of Novem- 
ber 1766, in the sixty sixth year of his age. 

Mr. Ferguson possessed a clear judgment, 
and was capabie of thinking and writing on 
philosophical subjects with great accuracy 
and precision. 
simplefying what was complex, tor render- 
ing intelligible what was abstracted, and for 
bringing down to the lowest capacities what 
was naturally above them. His unwearied as- 
siduity in the acquisition of knowledge may 
be inferred from the great varicty of his pub- 
lications; and when we reflect on the very 
unfavorable circumstances in which he was 
educated, and the little assistance which he 
received from others, we cannot fail to won- 
der at the style in which all his works are 
composed. In his manners he was affable 
and mild; in his disposition communicative 
and benevolent. He was characterised by 
none of these peculiarities of temper, or ec- 
centricities of conduct, which we generally 
observe in literary men. If Mr. Ferguson had 
any foibles they ‘leaned to virtue’s side;’ and 

even his wonderful simplicity of character, 
which in a state of artificial manners, is too 
apt to be regarded as a failing, and subject- 
ed to ridicule and scorn, tended only to 
heighten the respect in which he was con- 
stantly held. In the religious character of 
our author, there is still more to admire. 
The anxieties and changes of his eventlul 
life never effaced the religious impressions 
of his youth, but rather strengthened those 
principles of duty which the picty of his pas 
rents had early implanted; and coniirmed hina 
in the belief of those peculiar doctrines of 
our faith, which are the surest foundation of 
moral practice, and best fitted to inspire us 
with happiness and hope, when the concerns 
of the present life shall interest us no more. 

With such a character, and under such 
impressions, Mr. Ferguson lived and died; 
and while we respect his talents and admire 
his virtues, may it be our first wish to imi- 
tate his example, and tollow in his steps. 


oe 


He had a peculiar talent toi 


_ He, who is good before invisible witnes- 
ses, is eminently so before the visible. 


For the Repertory, 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
(Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER XIL 
Forward he rush’d, but vengeance was behind! 
Dreamless of fate the guilty villain stood, 
And met destruction while he hoped revenge. 
O! my too guilty heart! a parricide! 
Cover me mountains, hide me from myself, 
And one eternal night encircle time! 


*““O! woful act!” cried Stanislaus, « O! 
dismal cloud that dims our day of joy!” 

“ Wretched Ferresburgh!” said Sobeiski, 
gazing on Ferresburgh and Linhault, ‘ un- 
happy Linhault! how my heart bleeds foi 
you.” 

Every one expressed his horror and regret 
at these untoward circumstances, but the 
| grief for the brave and virtuous Linhauit 
| was far more poignant than for the timeless 
| fate of the guilty Ferresburgh, who seemed 
| by this lest act of cruel treachery, to have 
deserved his death, though not from his son. 
Every attempt to take Linhault from the bo- 
dy hulled, until the voice of Thadia recalled 
him from his state of insensibility. 

«“ Ah! rise, my Linhault, rise!” cried she, 
“kill me not with beholding this excessive 
grief, my love!” 

“Who dares to think or talk ahlowvini in this 
distressing hour?” cried Linhault, raising 
his head from the breast of Ferresburgh. 

« My Linhault,” said Thadia, taking the 
burning hands of the youth in her’s, “ will 
you not know me and be more composed!” 

« Must we not part?” said Linhauit, rising 
and gazing in her face with earnestness. 

“ Part!” returned the lovely maid, “ who 
shall pronounce that cruel sentence, to rob 
me at once of happiness and life!” 

«QO! matchless excellence!” cried Lin- 
hauit, « but no, you never, never can receive 
to your arms a parricide, like the wretched 
and guilty Linhauit!” 

“ But one unwillingly, one ignorantly!” an- 
swered TPhadia, « yes, ny Linhauit, thou art 
free from blood, and if thy heart stil hold 
Roselle as dear as once it did, Thadia is 
yours.” And here the maid turned her in- 
quiring eyes upon her parents, who, under- 
standing her, renewed their protestations to 
the youth, conjuring hin not to think so 
deepiy of the unfortunate event, as it was en- 
tirely unintentional, and happened in the de- 
fence of injured innocence. 

«QO! there’s the pang!” exclaimed Lin- 
hault, “had my father died guiltless, had he 
leit his name unsullied to his son, my griei 
were not so great, but—’’ and here he paus- 
ed, cast a piteous look upon his father, and 
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reclined his head upon the bosom of Brau- 
benski. 

“Some of you,” said Stanislaus, « bear 
hence this wretched baron, and await our 


further orders? Come, young lord, this grief 


must be repelled, ’*twere better that the hap- 
less man should die this death, than live a 
life of misery and shame!” 

The king could not help feeling some- 
thing like resentment against Ferresburgh, 
for his accumulated treachery; but this soon 
disuppeared, and fearful lest he had wound- 
ed the feelings of Linhauit, he endeavored 
by every method in his power, to obliterate 
the remembrance of these really harsh words. 

The attendants now raised the body of 
Ferresburgh, and Marden plucing his hand 


, upon the baron’s breast, exclaimed, 


“ There’s life still in him.’ 

“ ‘Then there is hope!” cried Linhault, and 
rushed to support the reviving Ferresburgh. 
Aiter afew monients more, the unhappy 
victim ofambition recovered strength enough 
to speak. 

“Why do my eyes swim thus?” he ex- 
claimed, «ha! it flashes on my mind like 
lightning! This is the wound that lets my 
spirit out, and furies seize her!” 

“Look up, my father!” cried Linhault. 

“ Art thou here, my nobie boy?” said Fer- 
resburgh, “ come, give me one embrace, and 
then farewel forever!” 

“Ah! my futher, my father!’ cried the 
youth, “ yet, yet, look up to hope!” 

«No, no,” cried Ferresburgh, “ your 
sword has been too keen, and | must die! 
Weep not for that—but where is the king? I 
feel the struggle at my heart—soon, soon the 
vital ember dies, and leaves me cold in death! 
Yet ere that come, { would untoid something 
important to the king.” 

“Unhappy man!” said Stanislaus approach- 
Ing, «accept your sovercign’s paraon!” 

« Thanks, thanks, my noble liege!” cried 
Ferresburgh. 

** And as thou hast so deeply meditated 
wrong against Sobciski,” said the yood count, 
“ let his forgiveness, and his wite’s, mitigate, 
if possible, the pangs of death!” 

“Sobeiski.” exciuimed Ferresburgh, “didst 
thou escape then! One crime, at least, is 
iifted from my sinking soul! Ha! speak, was’t 
thou my loudest fear that lived within the 
abbey! Was’t thou confined there?” 

“7 was,” returned the count. 


« To save my honor and secure my peace,” 
proceeded Ferresburgh, * the villains fired 
the abbey, and when the mounting blaze re- 
joiced my sight, I ied thy daughter hither to 
despatch her!” and here kerresburgh reiated 
ine manner in which Austin had seized Tha- 
dia and conveyed her to the castle. 


ae 












‘tend to my words. When first my wedded 


« Unhappy, guilty man!” cried Sobeiski, 
as he brought the countess forward to bestow 
her pardon on the dying victim of ambition. 

“I need not say, my noble lord,” setd Fer- 
resburgh to Sobeiski, «that the merciless 
banditti of the abbey were hired by me to 
assassinate you, and who slaughtered all your 
train and, asI thought, yourself! But as few 
moments now remain of fading time, and vast 
eternity expands her fearful jaws before me, 
let me employ those moments to unfold a 
truth, as yet unknown to all!” 

« Quickly relate, Ferresburgh!” cried the 
king. 

“ My noble boy!” said Ferresburgh to his 
son. 

“ What would my father?” said the youth, 
“give me your lost command, and whatso- 
e’er it be, consistent with my honor, I will 
perform it!” : 

“ That’s true, indeed!” answered Ferres- 
burgh, “ but come, I'll give thee one shail 
cost thee little pain! Forget me and my guilt 


199 


and marry with your Thadia! 
“ Thai will be impossible!” returned Lin- 
hault, « your kindness to me wiil forever live 
withii my memory, but for é/is, my lord, | 
own my will to obey you!” 
« Boy, boy, did you know half,” cried Fer- 
resburgh, “ you would bless your weapon for 


my death, and cover my memory with obio- 
quy!” 

“‘ Never, never!” replied the youth. 

«“ No more,” said Ferresburgh, “ but at- 


love gave to my expectation a pledge of her 
affections, my soul was guiltless of a thought 
of wrong! But cruel fate soon robbed me of 
my boy—he died, and the fond mother soon 
followed the beloved offspring to the grave! 
I cannot tell what fiend first planted in my 
breast that greater fiend ambition! I thirsted 
for your blood, Sobeiski, for I envied you your 
glory, your happiness and wealth!” 

“ And did I ever deserve this from you!” 
asked Sobeiski. 

“No, no,” cried Ferresburgh, « but you 
were ever my greatest friend and benefactor! 
How did I repay you?—but let me proceed, 
ere death arrest me! O! what a pang was 
there!—-Upon the fatal day on which I des- 
patched the bloody Austin to decoy you to 
destruction—here let me pause, to inquire 
his fate.” 

‘** He fell by my hand, my father!” return- 
ed Linhault. 

« Surely, thou art the instrument of Hea- 
ven.’’ replied Ferresburgh, “ but to proceed 
—On that fatal day, I left my home for So- 
beiski castle, to learn the pleasing news of 
its great owner’s fail! near to this spot 1 met 
a maid who bore a.blooming boy!” 
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“ Proceed, proceed, Ferresburgh,” cried 
the king, “ be quick, thy cheek grows pale 
with death!” 
‘1 stopped the girl—” continued the ago- 
nized Ferresburgh. 
“And robbed her of her charge!” inter- 
rupted Braubenski. 
*Oid man, what means?” inquired the king. | 
« Hear, hear!” cried the peasant. 
*] took the blooming infant in my arms,” 
proceeded Ferresburgh, “ and soothed him 
with caresses! I thought he resembled him 
1 jost, and returning him in agony to his 
nurse, I continued my way. Scarce had | 
left the spot, when my fell heart, growing 
familiar with guilt, conceived the feartul pur- 
pose of seizing her infant charge, and rear- 
ing him as my own!” 
Ali were astonished. 
* How, my lord.” said Linhault, starting. | 
“I sent a villain to secure the bube,” went | 
on Ferresburgh, “ he tore the intant from | 
the weeping miuaid, and conveyed him to the | 
castle! Ever since he has been as my owu. 
I found out who was his father, but I could | 
not part with him! Beboid him there, young | 
Linhault andthe son of old Braubenski”’ 
Thus saying, Ferresburgh, enfeebied, sunk 
into the arms of the attendants, and Linhauit 
rushed to his father. 
« Son, son!’” 
could utter. 

« Just Heaven, how fathomless thy ways!” 
exclaimed Stanislaus. 

The transports of the father and son now aba- 
ted alittle, and the hapless Ferresburgh cried, 

« Now bear me in—the flume of life qui- 
vers within the socket, and in a moment 
must be extinct tor ever!—pardon, thou good 
but offended Majesty of heaven—O. that 
dreadful groan! hark! it was Sobeiski! Mar- 
tix, strike home, and bury ail my tears!— 
fiends, loose your hold—tear not my spirit 
with your burning fangs! Soft, soft a while) 
—swell bosom, break heart, and weicome | 
everlasting anguish!” He couid no more, 

The flying spirit bore the laboring gregth, | 





“my father!” was all they 





And left the body in the arms of death! 


For some moments the spectators stood in| 
silent horror and amazement, ut length So-| 
beiski exclaimed, 

“* Farewel, Ferresburgh! may the door of | 
mercy in the skies be opened to receive you, | 
and we meet you at her throne, to renew 
the pardon that we here bestow!” 

The body of Ferresburgh was now borne | 
before, while the beholders of his end tol- 
lowed in melancholy procession, and svoi 
after, the miserable victim of passion was 
interred with all possibie secrecy. 





} 
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Linhault in finding a mother, were so su- 
preme, that no description can reach, no hu- 
man felicity exceed it. 

Our history is now drawing to a close. 
The day after the interment of Ferresburgh, 
Sobeiski again declared his intention of be- 
stowing Thadia upon Linhault, though now 
a humble peasant. 

« Never!” cried Stanislaus, “ shall the heir- 
ess of Sobeiski be wedded to a peasant!” 

« How, my lord!” cried Linhault. 

“ To Linhault she shall be wedded,” pro- 
ceeded the king,” but no longer a peasant, 
for here I create him baron oi Ferresburgh, 
which title has become extinct by the death 
of its guilty possessor!” 

All present expressed their joy and admi- 
ration of Stanislaus’s conduct, and after a 
short time, tributary of respect to Ferres- 
burgh, Linhault and Thadia were united, 
The peasant Braubenski celebrated the hap- 
py event by one of those rustic fetes, which 
the peasantry of Poland delight in, similar to 
that which led principally to the events that 
followed. Linhauilt and his bride continued to 
reside at Sobeiski castle, whither Brauben- 
ski and Malda were removed, and made hap- 
py in the company of their children, till their 
innocent spirits flew to a better world. 

Shortly after the marriage, Stanislaus and 
Sobeiski visited that part of the abbey which 
had escaped the flames, and was stiil the 
ubode of Martix and his troop, and offered par- 
don to all the banditti who would forsake 
their way of life, and enter into the army. 
All accepted the proposal, except some of 
the most daring and sanguinary, who were 
soon after taken, and received their merited 
chagtisement; among whom was the bloody 
and remorseless Laupold. Martix, for his 
kindness to Sobeiski, was created a captain, 
and distinguished himself in the wars that 
afterwards desolated Poland, in which wars 
he was slain, after having twice saved ‘the 
life of Sobeiski. 

Joy began once more to ring through the 
chambers of Sobeiski castle, and peace to 
reign within the bosom of its inhabitants. 

Thus, virtue is ever rewarded, and thus, 
vice will ever meet the reward due to its 
enormity. Let the reader who admires the 
virtue of Linhault and his Thadia, endeavor 
to imitate them, convinced, that though the 
sun of prosperity may be hid for a while be- 
hind the ciouds of adversity, it soon shall 
burst to its meridian splcudor, and shine 
with redoubled lustre on the humble votary, 

Let the reader who peruses with horror 


| 
; 
the history of Ferresburgh, cousider how one 
| crime Jeads to the Conimission of many, which 
The tramsports of the gentle Malda on he- j vever fail to mect a just reward. | 
hoiding Linhault as her son, and the joy olf likewise consider, that providence often 
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thwarts the murderer’s purpose, and hurls 
his vengeance without permitting the wretch 
to enjoy the fiendlike pleasure of executing 
his will. Let him beware how he admits the 
passions to rule in his bosom; let hin not 
rest in imaginary security, but be ever on 
the watch, against those foes to a peaceful 
conscience. 

If sure reward awaits each virtuous deed, 

Whe would not virtuous be, to gain the meed? 

But virtue still can boast a greater claim, 

Than the unwelcome recompense of fame; 

May every breast this nobler motive own, 

And worship virtue for—erself alone! 

UBALDO. 
—2— 


For the Repertory. 


LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC, 














(Continued.) 


After finishing my business with Mr, M. 


I hastened home to prepare Mary for the un- || 


pleasant information; she sighed when she i situation that chance, or my lucky stars, 


heard it, but quickly recalling her native 
firmness and resolution, she joined with me 
in concerting measures for our safety, for we 
readily believed that the malice of our ene- 
my would not long remain inactive. The plan 
we fixed upon, as the most easily accom: | 
plished, was to proceed to the city of ***, 
where I thought employment equally advan- | 
tageous with the situation I at present held, 
could without trouble be procured; yet we | 
could not refrain from regretting the proba- 
ble necessity which would compel us to! 
abandon our humble dwelling, where, hum- | 
ble as it was, we had enjoyed so much hap- | 
piness. 

We were not allowed to remain in sus- | 





Frampton, for upon my entrance into the | 
cempting house on the succeeding morning, | 
I was met by Mr. M. who without any pre- | 
lude, presented me the balance which was 
due to me, for the services I had rendered | 
him, and with chilling coldness informed me 
that he no longer needed my services. In vain 
did I request an explanation; he would give | 
me none, but advising me to correct my vi- 
cious propensities, quitted the room, and im- 
mediately following his example, I returned 
to Mary, and acquainted her with my dis- 
mission. We were totally ignorant of Mr. M.’s 
meaning, respecting my “ evil propensities,” 
but did. not hesitate to attribute my disgrace 
to the villainy of Frampton. I swore to be 
revenged on that unmanly scoundrel, should 
chance ever throw him in my way. How I 
succeeded, the subscquent pages will inform 
you. 

We thought it needless to remain where 
we were, and immediately employed our- 
selyes in packing up our little property; the 





third day after, saw us on the road to the ci- 
ty of ***. Two hundred doliars was the sole 
amount of our capital in specie, and we ima- 
gined that would be sufficient to support us 
until I obtained a situation. After a fatiguing 
journey, we arrived at the place of destina- 
tion, and I had the good fortune to procure 
a neat and commodious mansion, for, com- 
paratively, a low rent, to which I conduct- 
ed my affectionate Mary. We were accom- 
panied by a servant girl, who was so much 
attached to Mary, that she insisted upon toi- 
lowing us. I could not refuse her intreaties; 
and though our scanty income did not justify 


| the continuance of an additional expense, 
' yet the recolicction that she would lessen the 


weight of culinary affairs, which otherwise 
would have been troublesome to Mary, over- 
came every other consideration. 

After devoting a day or two to repose, I 
sallied forth. determined to accept the first 


_ Should favor me with a glimpse of. I had net 
| wandered fur, when a notice, stuck in the 


| 
| 


} 
| 


window of a large gloomy building, informed 
me thata “clerk was wanted.” I eagerly 
rapped at the door, and demanding an audi- 
ence with the gentleman, received admis- 
sion. I found the great man writing at his 
desk, from which I could scarcely induce 
him to raise his eyes; at length he came for- 
ward and inquired my business. I informed 


| him, that in consequence of the notice on his 


} 
| 


| 
i 
} 
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window, I applied for the situation of a clerk; 
he eyed me very suspiciously, and demand- 
ed a reference for character, &c. This was 
what I expected, and replied, that as 1 was 
a stranger in the city, it was impossible to 
comply with his request, but in the couniry 
—he interrupted me with a loud laugh, and 
when that had subsided bade me begone 
about my business, and modestly told me, 
that I would not suit him, for independent of 
my being a stranger, he could plainly per- 
ceive “rogue” written in my villainous coun- 
tenance. My blood boiled in my veins at this 
insult, and without reflecting upon conse- 
quences, I felled the brutal author of it to the 
floor, with my oaken friend, which I con- 


| Stantly made my companion. Several persons 


alarmed at the noise occasioned by his iail, 
rushed into the apartment, and attempted to 
surround me; but placing my back against 
the wall, I kept them at bay, until roused to 
a sense of my danger, I determined to effect 
a retreat; accordingly knecking down the 
fellow that stood nearest to me, who block- 
ed up the passage to the door, I flew through 
it, and in a lite time distanced my pursuers, 
who, with a mob, raised ahue and cry after 
me, though not without obstruction. A gen- 
tleman who was passing, secing me scamper, 





and the mob at a short distance pursuing 
me, threw his arms round me in order to 
detain me; but rendered desperate, I shook 
him off with such force that he was unable 
to rise from the ground where I had thrown 
bim. This was a fortunate circtimstance, for 
while the crowd, who came up almost imme- 
diately, were employed in assisting him, I 
darted through an alley, and put an end to 
further pursuit. JACK TROCHAIC. 

(To be continued.) 

For the Repertory. 

SACRED HARMONY. 
No. 1X. 


If it had not been my intention to give an 
impartial examination of music books, with 
the view to guard the sincere inquirer against 
the miserable stuff under the name of mu- 
sic, that is calculated to deprave the public 
taste, the subject of the present number 
would have been passed by in silence, as be- 
ing beneath criticism. It is well known to be 
the principal part of the business of criticism 
to point out and display the beauties of a 
work; but in the present wretched thing, un- 
der the name of a “ singing book,” there is 
not a single beauty for which the compilers 
have any merit; nay, so far from deriving me- 
rit, they have deserved a harsher term for 
daring to intermix with the jumbled produc- 
tions of their own whimsical fancies, and 
without acknowledgment too, parts from ap- 
proved authors, in a mutilated state. It is a 
subject of lamentation to every lover of good 
music, that this book was introduced; as by 
its deceitful preface it was weil suited to 
catch the unwary, and by the intolerable 
hotchpotch of all cords but musical ones, 
it has done an incalculable mischief to the 
cause of sacred music and solemn wor- 
ship, a mischief which will require a lapse 
of years to remedy. Some consolation, how- 
ever, arises from the consideration, that 
as it is the nature of artifice and cunning 
to overshoot their own mark and consequent- 
ly defeat their own purposes, these great 
masters are daily falling into disesteem and 
neglect: and why? Because their tunes have 
about as much of the principles of music as 
their declarations have of modesty and cor- 
rectness. According to their plan, there is 
nothing so simple and easy as not only to 
learn to sing, but to read music as it ought 
to be, almost at sight, and that too without 
the assistance. of an instructor; when it is, or 
ought to be well known to every person who 
has paid proper attention to the subject, that 
to give the names of the notes of a tune and 
to give the tune, are two very different things; 
for a person might be able to repeat with vo- 
iubility the name of every note in a tune, and 
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yet know no more of that tune, or of the prin- 
ciples of music, than he who could rapidly 

call over every letter of the alphabet con- 

tained in a certain sentence of Latin, on any 

science, would understand the meaning of 

such sentence, or the nature of the science 

concerning which it was written. 

But, a captious querist (for there are ma- 
ny such) may ask, what have you to say of 
the execution of the work? I answer, a great 
deal I could say; but, as the music in gene- 
ral is in so wretched a style, as to insure it 
oblivion upon the prevalence of a correct 
taste, I shall not hasten the precipitancy of 
its declension, by pointing out the almost nu- 
merous errors with which it abounds: for 
the present, it will be sufficient to say, that 
in one single page alone I find no fewer than 
Jifteen errors or violations of the legitimate 
rules of true composition; and indeed. there 
is one tune would baffle all the masters in 
the world to tell, either by their own rules, 
or those contained in this book, whether it 
be in the major or minor mode—how absurd | 
and ridiculous for men to pretend to render | 
intelligible, that which they themselves do | 
not pretend to understand! 

More of this by and by. 

PHILO MADAN. 


— + 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XIX. 





And will example justify a vice? No: the custom 
of my lord, or of the cit that apes him, cannot excuse 
a breach of law, nor make the Gamester’s calling re- 
putable. Ed. Moore. 


To that ignorance which gives birth to 
many other malpractices, may be, in a great 
measure, attributed the vice of gaming. The 
person whose mind is unenlightened by sci- 
ence, and unpolished by literature, dreading 
those hours which ever linger on the indo- 
lent, must have recourse to some manner of 
alleviating the miseries they inflict. He strug- 
gles; and at length supposes he will effectu- 
ally escape them, by mixing in company and 
frequenting scenes of “ swaggering riot, and 
roaring dissipation:’’ but alas! this refuge is 
too often the horde of villains, who, from in- 





terested motives, lead him into inextricable 
mazes, and then desert him in the height of 
his despair. 

Guming is frequently begun by the young 
as an amusement, and tolerated by the old as 
innocent; the first object is pleasure, but 
this pleasure suddenly degenerates into pain; 
and those parents, who, fearful, or sensible 
of its consequences, condemn a fondness for 
card playing, are regarded by their offspring | 
as enemies to youtliful satisfaction, and un- 








favorable to harmless delights, They are 
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viewed with a partial eye, and their affection 
is mistaken for rigor. 

In whatever point of view we consider play, 
it cannot be productive of good: it robs us of 
our time, by causing us to employ it in a 
manner which never can be useful to us in 
life, and on which we cannot fail te reflect 
with sorrow. If we censider it as gambling, 
its pernicious effects must be obvious, and 
in fact, view it as we may, the reflection wiil 
always be disagreeable, and the retrospect 
unpleasing. 

A gamester is defined by the almost in- 
fallible Johnson, “ one who is viciously ad- 
dicted to play.” The correctness of this si- 
lences dispute, and if we look upon him in 
this light, he will appear sufficiently detest- 
able, without doubt; but will he not seem 
more so, when we look still further forward? 
when we consider him as one who makes 
cheating a trade, and enriches himself on the 
spoils, underhandedly taken from his neigh- 
bors; when we see him one who makes it 
his business to defraud the wealthy of what 
they have honestly, perhaps laboriously, ac- 
quired; and to lead away the innocent and un- 
suspecting,in the same inevitable path to ruin? 

Gaming is intimated and supported by one 
of the most despicable passions of the human 
soul, avarice; and executed by one no less 


disgraceful, cunning: it is a vice in itself, if 


we consider it singly; but it is a greater one 
if we reflect on its attendants, and on its 
baleful consequences. Drurikenness goes 
with it, hand in hand; dishonesty is one of its 
members, inseparable from it; quarrelling 
and bloodshed are often its companions, and 
we not unfrequently find it the cause of du- 
elling. Whoever pursues it to its greatest 
extremity, will sooner or later be expelled 
from all genteel society, and concealed from 
the view of his former companions, in the 
mantle of poverty, be sunk into ignominious 
unhappiness. The only thing, } believe, ever 
advanced in its favor, is the circulation of mo- 
ney which itis saidto occasion. To this I reply, 
that is not so greatas is generally supposed, 
for the larger portion of it is hoarded up by 
the most accomplished of these villains, and 
the small sums that are kept scattered among 
the others, through motives of policy, are 
mostly employed to discharge the wretched 
wages of carnal intercourse, and mental pros- 
titution; and can there be a good resuit from 
this! 

After the most mature deliberation, I can- 
not but severely censure too frequent an in- 
dulgence in cards, whether at the social board 
of friendship, or of hospitality: and niust per- 
sist in my opinion, that it is at the same time 
a cloy to pleasure, and a foe to happiness. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 


XN 


For the Repertory. 
GALLERY OF FRAGMENTS. 
No. Il. 

“ Away, away; Iwill not hear you.” “ a- 
ther, have compassion; oh! regard your sup- 
pliant child as formerly, when you called me, 
your Em/y, the supporter of your declining 
age and-tne soother of your sorrows.” “Ah! 
too true; you were, indeed, my only joy, my 
only comfort; now my curse, my torment. 
| Favored by the night you insidiously quitted 
| your paternal roof, with whom? with a vil- 
lain; a seducer of your honor; a destroyer of 
my peace! Your fond and tender mother has 
already fallen a victim to her child’s disobe- 
dience, and I—But away, wretched girl! I 
cannot, wil! not listen to you.” “ Do not curse 
me, my father; let me hear you bless yeur 
wretched daughter, for pity’s sake! One word 
of comfort. | own my fault. Though I love 
my husband, yet I still reverence my father. 
Oh! had you known the many hours of mi- 





sery I have endured, laboring under your 
curse, a father’s curse! Not one look? Not 
one paternal look? Oh! I have deserved— 
Have mercy, Heaven! Bless my father! Hark! 
My mother calls. Away! I come! She smifes 
upon me: She does not curse her daughter! 
Wark! she calls again! Mother, I come!” 
“ Emily, my love,” said he, overpowered with 
the feelings of a parent, “ 1 do not curse you. 
Revive, my daughter, and bless me with 
your smiles, you have my warmest forgive- 
ness.” “Did you not hear her? She grows 
impatient. Farewel, father! £dward! Oh! 
my heart.” The father sunk on the bosom of 
his penitent and lifeless daughter; and ex- 
hausted nature at the same moment releas- 
ed him from terrestrial shackles; and they 
now lay united in the silent grave. 


CINTHIO. 
—-— + oe 
ADDRESS OF THE CARRIERS ‘ 
OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY 
TO THEIR PATRONS, 
On the commencement of the year 1811. 


Once more round the monarch of light has earth 
roll’d her, 

And now on her tally must score a year older. 
} Philosophers say ev’ry year she must run, 
| And nearer and nearer approach to the sun; 
Unril the last day, when so near she has gotten, 
She burns like a building old, tott’ring and rotten. 
While gazing at nature we cannot but say, 
All things appear hastening fast to decay; 
But most of all man, for the earth has now stood, 
As Heaven did decree, ever since the great flood, 
Full four thousand years, and her ruin before, 
For aught we can tell, may stand four thousand more, 
Though earth stands so long, yet it plainly appears 
Man seldom or ever exists eighty years: 
A flower he appears, is cut down like a Hower, 
A frail, fleeting blossom is he of an hour! 
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How many have ceased now to strut and fret here, 
Of those that have strutted axd fretted \ast year; 
And ere eighteen hundred and twelve shall come 
round, 
How many now living shall sleep in the ground! 
You say, why thus moralize? ’tis a sad caper, 
And not at all relative now to your paper. 
*Tis well, you may think so; for argument’s sake, 
Some remarks. by your leave gentle reader, we'll make 
This truth on the Bible’s pure leaves doth appear, 
Time was when the earth had not number’d one year: 
A book all possess, by experience compiled, 
Says truly, each man in his time was a child; 
Had each silly trick that an infant possesses, 
But all over/ook'd by a parent’s caresses: 
** Was pleased with a straw, with a feather was 
tickled,” 
By trifles affecred till tears oft have trickled. 
Till age came with wisdom, at least solid sense, 
And told him with these it was time to dispense. 
Thus onward conducted by time, to be sure, 
More wise he became, as his age more m..ture. 
Like earth when as yet she’d not number’d one 
year, 
E’en so does our paper, kind reader, appear; 
Your numbers will tell you ’tis true, when we say, 
We're not a year old tll the ensuing May 
As you have done formerly, we have run wild, 
For as you dave been. is our paper—a child: 
We've haply those trifies an infant possesses, 
But hope that you'll smorber them all in—caresses’ 
And as we've endeavor’d to please you, m truth, 
‘We hope you will pardon the failings of youth. 
For error has been in the world long prevailing, 
And show us the youth who has not got his faz/ing. 
Bur let us be civil, yet not at faults wink; 
Some write in a hurry and afterwards think! 
And some, a great failing, their number not small, 
They write a great deal, but they don’t thing at all! 
Volominous works at’a little expense, 
A quantum of matter, but lacking of sense 
Those, too, who do thiné and then afterwards write 
‘The language their preceding ponderings indite, 
Have no trifling failing, this is, I maintain, 
Too partially viewing the child of their brain; 
And thinking, like parents, this thing cannot be, 
We read it, and read it, nor fault can we see. 
Our colemns, in truth, we from this can defend, 
Faults, faults we can see, though perhaps we can’t 
mend: 
Yet if you, like parents, will nurture our cdild, 
Fiiough sometimes with incorrect essays defiled, 
We'll, patrons, endeavor to render her pure, 


You know she’ll be wiser as age grows mature: 
And if she should not to oblivion be hurl’d 
Until she shall grow full as old as the world— 
Yet that cannot be—thus we ne’er shali behold her, 
For even as she, so the world will grow older: 

W ell then, if she live to the age of a man, 

Full four score of years from the day she began, 
In wisdom progressive, why certainly she 

‘Too sapient to live any longer will be! 

Contented she'll give up the ghost and expire, 
And we to retain her no longer desire; 

Lest she to the sewent® age quickly may fall, 

To fil you with anger and us with appal! 

OF this we are sure, from the day she began, 
She'll live, by your leave sirs, as loig—as she can. 
To sou all she looks, as the greatest of friends, 
For on you her wery existence depends; 

Full ofien she hopes, and believe her sincere, 


We will not be certain. perhaps there are some, 


Would know what we’ll give them the year that 's 


to come; 


Sooth we, lest perchance we should say what we 


don’t do, 
Wont say what we will, but wi/l say what we wont do, 
Our columns shall never, depend on it, nurture 


The demon of vice to the downfal of virtue; 


And that pure religion by which we must live, 


No wrong nor abuse from our press shall receive. 


Ne’er, ne’er shall our columns exhibit a feature 
Which tends to defame or to mislead a creature. 
And all politicians from us we debar, 

We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are, 
Thus much, friends, we wont do, be patient until 
Time, time shall unfold to your view what we will. 
To judge from what has been, kind patrons, we trust, 
You'll strive to be gen’rous, although you are just. 
Now think on the Carrier, who, frozen or warm, 
Conrented his duty to you doth perform; 

Delivers the budget, and waits at your door, 

To welcome a tritle—perhaps he is poor! 

He knows that to hear him you never refuse, 

And asks you to give—just as much as you choose. 





For the Kepertory. 
REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. XI. 

Rude winter now, with all his boistrous storms, 
Waves his dark sceptre o’er the leaf strewn plains, 
Whose garb, late verdant, speaks his with’ring might. 
Hark! how his roaring winds do ruthless rush 
Adown the snow clad side of yonder hill: 
Shaking, with force resistless, yon old oak 
That long has braved the whirlwind’s fiercest 
strength. 
It bends reluctant, like some warlike chief, 
On whose bold brow the gleamy helmet sits, 
While proudly dances o’er the brazen front 
The crimson plume, ensign of high command, 
*Circled by foes who aim at ev'ry point 
The vengeful steel; he combats fierce, till spent 
With toil and wounds, his heart, unconquer’d, bursts. 
So fell the oak.—I stirr’d the dying embers 
That faintly glow’d upon my humble hearth, 
And closer drew towards the cheerful blaze. 
While ever and anon the blast would rush 
Adown the chimney with its whirling noise, 
And warring shake the ancient mould’ring hut 
To its foundation. I felt not then dismay’d; 

As I reclined upon my homely couch, f 
As when soft zephyrs did in am’rous sport 
Play round my temples; but ’twas then I felt 

And sighing mourn’d the bosom rending fate 
Of poverty’s sad sons, who cheerless stray’d 

Wirth heads uncover'd in the merc’less storm. 
Fatigued at length, I left she lonely hut 

And bent my steps along the river’s banks 

To the emporium of important news. 

Deep in yon vale, now render d bleak and bare, 

But lately deck’d with nature’s richest robes, 

The village inn with gilded sign appears 
| T? invite the weary wand’rer to repose. 
| Each swain inquiring seeks the cheerful hearth, 
Anxious to learn, as postboy winds his horn, 
The wondrous ridings from the busy world. 

The landlord, too, a politician struts, 
| And to his gaping hearers doth unfold 
His well fill’d budget, various and most strange. 
_ As I did pass I heard a piteous sigh, 
| And on a stone, close by the outhouse door, 





‘To wish you, as now, sirs, @ happy New Year! 
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An aged son of Afric’s hapless race. 
Sunder’d, perhaps, from all his heart held dear, 
| From parents, children, and a tender wife, 
| By worse than savage hands, more barb’rous far 
| Than sanguinary wolves that how! for prey. 
His hands were clasp’d_ his eyes on heaven were fix’d 
| As if V implore an end to all his woes, 
Hed feebly sued the landlord for relief, 
Bur vainly sued; engaged in nobler acts, 
Dispensing wisdom mongst the list’ning crowd, 
He drove the wreiched negro from the door, 
Though scarcely able to support his frame, 
So worn was he with misery and want; 
And while he silent sat and mourn’d his fate, 
Two well dress’d youths did ever and anon 
Discharge on him from the o'erlooking window, 
A bucket’s conten's, and did loudly laugh 
As he would shiver, for it falling froze. 
And he would sigh, and raise his heavy lids, 
Which seen’d fast closing in an awful sleep, 
And throw on them such looks of mild reproach, 
That would almost have touch’d a marble breast 
And made it heave with pity; yet did they 
Relentless s ill pursue their brutal sport, 
Scoff at his dress and call him knave and thief, 
As if he were not human like themselves. 
I bade them cease, and hastening to the inn, 
Two vig rous peasanrs bore the suff ring man, 
Who on a warmth imparting couch was laid, 
And ev'ry needful care administer’d; 
But vain the task! his knell of death was rung! 
He turn d his dying eyes, and on me threw 
A look of gratitude, then press’d my hand 
To his pearch’d lips and drew his final sigh. 
I saw him decently interr’d, aud wept 
O’er his unhappy doom, though de was d/acé. 
And oft amid the evenings shrouding gloom 
Do sit and ponder on his chilly grave 
Hard hearted men, who callous to the tears 
Which sorrow’s children in big drops do shed, 
Ye that to them your charity deny, 
Your fellow creatures how shall ye implore 
Or dare to ask from heaven’s almighty Lord, 
That saving clemency his love bestows. 
ST. ORME. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
MEDITATIONS. NO. IV. 
Sure never error was more gress than this, 
That earth’s rotundity. and all that live 
Upon her huge periphery, or shoot 
Their growing essence from the fruitful soil, 
Came by the hand cf chance. Wina then is chance? 
ideal, nothing but a powerless name! 
What is it gives and what is it withholds 
The viral flame that nourishes our life, 
And all the strange variety we feel 
Of joy and sorrew, happiness and ill? 
Can that which nothing is but name, contain, 
And give at pleasure and withhold at will, 
The very essence of existence? No. 
Thou to thy closet or thy couch retire, 
And keep long vigils with reflection deep; 
Or to some lonely and sequester’d shade; 
Call home the guilty wand rings of thy soul, 
Let no rash bias hang upon thy mind, 
And contemplate the First Great Cause of all! 
View each creation in its proper light, 
And all those idle chimeras will disperse, 
That lure but to destroy, harden for hell! 4 
Then man. where now thou bur behold’sta chance, 





| Beheld a half clad, shiv’ring wretch recline, 


A Deity will blaze and thou adore! 





















nce? 


The proud philosopher declaims aloud, 
Deny thy God, and laugh to scorn his power! 
Do this, and thou shalt be—be what indeed? 
Marry a great philosopher shalt be! 
One who looks inro nature’s very womb, 
Knows all things, wherefore this is so and so! 
The world shall think thee some superior soul, 
And after death, forever thou shalt shine 
In works voluminous that tend to burst 
The social bond asunder! After death! 
Must death then be the end of thee? alas! 
Mighty philosopher! what, could’st not thou 
That of: hast plunged in nature’s secret parts, 
And learned the first and only cause of all! 
What, could’st not thou, whose mind had built 

world, 
Keep in a little life? so small a space 
Deties thy power, yet thou can’st fashion worlds! 
Could’st nor preserve the vital spark within, 
But must it be extinct in death? Too true, 
Alas! alas! for all thy deep research, 
Thou hast not found the means to shelter life 
From the cold press of fate! the haughty foe 
Levels the deadly shaft. and ushers death! 
This is the end of all thy labor d life, 
Nor this alone in realms thou ‘st not explored, 
Hell is preparing all her deadliest rage! 
VALERIAN. 





For the Repertory. 


ODE TO NEW YEAR. 
From war’s alarms and famine free, 
No woes of horrid aspect near; 
Old friends collect with jovial glee, 
And gladly hail another year. 


The cheering wine flows freely round, 
Each drinks good health in ev’ry glass; 

Their joyful hearts with mirth abound, 
And thus the gliding moments pass. 


Though times are dull and money scarce, 
Like fegemen they remain at ease; 
For glittering gold is bur a farce, 


When once compared with health and peace. 


Though distant nations madly rage, 
Opposing armies crowd the field, 
We rest secure from age to age. 
While freedom’s sceptre is our shield. 


Here plenty’s waving banner stands, 
Here equal rights and laws prevail, 

And vile oppression’s cruel bands, 
The sons of freemen ne’er assail. 


Then hail with joy the new born year, 
Which brings no terrors with its birth; 
May each succeeding age appear, 
With equal pleasure, peace and mirth. 
HERMINIUS. 


i 
For the Repertory. 
TO A FLY, 

That perished in the flame of my candle. 
Gay intruder, fluttering thing, 
Forever bus) on thy wing; 
Around the taper’s tempting blaze, 
Wildly thar winds in devious maze, 
Pleased in the sombre shades of night, 
To find so soft. so fair a light, 
Beware, or in that lambent flame, 


Soon shalt thou find a death of shame, 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 
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Listless, his pinion still he plies, 

Still heedless, round destruction flies, 

Pauses awhile, in happy gaze, 

Now drops into the fatal blaze! 

From thy .nistake mankind may draw, 

In life, a great and useful law; 

May learn to know, “all they behold, 

That glitters much may not be gold.” 
LORENZO. 


me 

A mason at Brecon, a short time since, 
was ordered to erect a tomb stone, on which 
he inscribed the age of the deceased at 89. 
His friends, finding the real age to be 90, 
insisted on his adding another year. This the 
ingenious Welchman accomplished, and the 
stone now actually bears aged 891! ! a few 
years short of that veteran antediluvian Ma- 
thusalem. 


a 


—— ——— 


When the head of Cicero was brought into 


to her hands, struck it on the face, and after 
uttering many execrations against it, placed it 
between her knees, and opening the mouth, 


softened cruelty by its eloquence, and spitting 
upon it with contempt, pierced it several 
times through with her bodkin! 


htladelphta, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1811. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The reply of the person who subscribes 
himself “the public” is inadmissible: we 
have declared, in our prospectus, that the 


to one class of our readers should have giv- 
en dissatisfaction to another; we allude to 
the insertion of so much political matter to 
the exclusion of that which is more generaliy 


entertaining: but as it is our intention to pre- 
sent only the most important «articles of a po- 
litical nature, there will be ample room for 
further contributions of our obliging corres- 
pondents, to give a new zest to our literary 
| dessert; their reception shall be marked with 
the usual indulgence and candor. 





layed, are not neglected; the communica- 
tions of our new ones shall receive their me- 
rited attention. 

re 


For the Repertory. 


the growth of science, its friends must be 
gratified, with the taste our youth has acquir- 
ed for botanical studies. The charms of the 
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vegetable creation are unveiled and admired 
Our sons collect entertainment from the Lin- 
nean page, and the female mind no longe: 
satisfied in rearing the beauteous flower 
* With tender hand, 
From its first opening bud,” 

is desirous and prepared to determine its 
class and its order, its scientific name and 
‘its synonyma. 

For the introduction of this ardor in bota- 
nical pursuit, the public is indebted to the 
luminous writings and instructive lectures 
of our countryman, Dr. Barton. This able 
professor has been prevailed upon by seve- 
ral gentlemen and instructors of youth in 
our City, to assist in raising the edifice whose 
base he has so well succeeded in laying. He 
has a volume in preperation, and in the 











Anthony’s presence, his wife Fulvia took itin- | 


tore out the tongue which could almost have | 


Repertory shall not be a receptacle for fer- | 
sonal abuse; and have also, in our notes, hint- | 
ed that it shall not be the vehicle of illna- | 
tured insinuation, or intemperate invective. | 

We regret that the fulfilment of our duty | 


The favors of our old friends, though de- | 


Amid the perpetuaily increasing proofs of 





course of the ensuing summer expects to be 
| able to complete it, in which the elementary 
|| principles of botany will be familiarly illus- 
i trated. The work is intended to be of a con- 
| venient size for the use of seminaries, and 
| for parlor perusal. 

| A publication of this nature is much to be 


j 


| wished for; it will, without doubt, contribute 
| greatly to the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue. The path is, indeed, less elevated 
r than that in which Dr. Barton is habituated 
|, to move; but genius loses not a leaf of its 
| laurels by descending the vale of general 
| utility. 

| 
| 


a 


| Extract from the «‘ Summary of the proceedings of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 
(Concluded.) 
PROCEEDINGS WITHIN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
| The transactions of the British and Fo- 
| reign Bible Society within the united king- 
dom, are of too miscellaneous a nature to ad- 
| mit of such an arrangement in abstract, as 
| will communicate an adequate idea of their 
| nature ahd extent. They may, however, be 
| gencrally noticed under the following heels: 
| I. Assistance afforded to other associations 
| 





| having the same object. 

| The sum of 5000/. in addition to a former 
| grant of 100/., was presented jast year to the 
t Hibernian Bible Society at Dubiin; the sum 
| of 100/., in addition to a former donation of the 
same amount, has also been granted to the 
Cork Bible Society; and a grant of the same 
, sum has been made to a committee of the 
Bible Society at Ulster. These associations, 
as wel] as the Naval and Military Bible So- 
ciety, the Sunday School Society, and the 
Wigan Bible Society in Lancashire, have 
been accommodated with copies of the Scrip- 
tures, at the cost prices, to a very consider- 
‘ble extent. The Philanthropic Society has 








received them at reduced prices; and copies 


| 
| 


; 
“4 
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have been furnished gratis to the London 
Female Penitentiary, to the Refuge for the 
Destitutc, and to the Female Penitentiary 
at Bath. Bibles and Testaments, at half the 
cost prices, have been granted jor the ac- 
commodation of schools in virious. parts 
of Ireland; and a very considerable supply 
has been committed to a humane and chari- 
table asséciation at Cork, under the designa- 
tion of the Indigent Room Keeper’s Society. 

II. Lhe supply of copies of the Scriptures, 
either in whoie or in part, in various lan- 
guages, for sale or distribution, accoraing to 
the circumstances of the several cases. 

AT HOME. 

'Té the Sunday schools in Ireland. 

The convicts at Woolwich, 

Sheerness. 
The prisoners in Newgate and other goals 
throughout England. 

The Refuge for the Destitute, the London Fe- 
male Penitentiary, and the Female Peniten- 
tiary at Bath. 

The poor in hospitals and workhouses. 

The sufferers by the great fire at Chudleigh. 

German soldiers and seaman at Margate, Gos- 
port, Guildford, Dublin, and other places. 

The sea fencibles on the Essex coast. 

The naval and military hospitals, and for sale, at 
reduced prices, at the several depots 

The crews of revenue cutters and of the post 
office packets. 

French, Spanish, Dutch, Danish, and other pri- 
soners of war. 

‘ ABROAD. 
To Southern Africa, for the benefit of the converted 
Hottentots. 
Paramaribo in Surinam. 


Demerara. 
The cost of Labrador, for the Esquimaux Indi- 


Portsmouth and 


ans. 

Che West Indies, for the use of the Christain 
negroes. 

The Island of Sark, Jersey, Madeira, Sicily, 
Malta, Dominica, Bermuda, Jamaica, Guad- 
alope, Martinique, Trinidad, Antigua, St. 
Thomas, and Prince Edward’s. 

‘Phe British solders at the Cape of Good Hope 
and on varicus foreign stations. 

The army, navy, and European inhabitants in the 
East Indies 

‘The:inhabitants of New Foundland, Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

‘The settlers at Van Diemen’s Land, Sierra 
Leone, and Goree. 

The French at St. Domingo. 

The Spaniards at Buenos Ayres and in Old 
Spain. 

The Portuguese at Rio Janeiro and in Portugal. 

The Poor in Gallicia, Alsace, and Mecklenburgh. 

The Finlanders at Stockholm. 

The poor German colonists on the banks of the 
Wolga 

The colonists at New South Wales. 


Ill. The active zeal excited by the insti- 
tution of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in various parts of the united kingdom, 
for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures. 


This zeal has displayed itself in the es- 
tabiishment of various associations und so- 
cieties, and the principal aim of all is, the 
same as that of the parent institution, to 
promote the circulation cf the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Of these 
societies, some have received assistance 
from the British and Foreign Bibie Society, 
while others, and by far the greaicst part, 
have aided its funds by their contributions. 
IV. Editions of the Scriptures priated by 
| the society. 


various associations and 


| English, various editions, Bibles 47 ,306 
Testaments 101,158 
Welsh Bibles 20 000 

{ Testaments 30,000 
| Gaelic Bibles 20,000 
Testaments 10.000 
French Testaments 18,000* 
Spanish ditto 10,000 
Portuguese ditto 5,000 
Italian ditto 5,000 
Dutch ditto 5,000 
Danish ditto 5,000 
Mohawk version of St. John’s Gospel 2,000 


Esquimaux version of ditto, (to which a ver- 

sion of the gospel of St. Luke will soon be 
added) for the use of the Esquimaux on the 

coast uf Labrador 1,000 
The committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society has also determined to 
print an edition of the New Testament in 
the Irish language, from the version of bish- 
op Bedell; which together with a Manks Tes- 
| tament, from the authorized version, and a 
| modern Greek Testament, are now in the 
press. 

| The English and Welsh Bibles and New 
| Testaments are all printed by stereotype, 
under the direction of the university at Cam- 
bridge. 

The total of Bibles and Testaments issued 
by the society, exclusive of those printed 
on the continent, are as foliows: 





From the institution of the society to Feb. 16, 1810: 





Bibles 71,116 
Testaments 151,782 
Total 222,898 


The preceding fac.s will enable the public 
to estimate, in some degree, the benetits 
which have resulted from the institution of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. It will 
appear from this bricf outline of its history, 
that the society has already been an instru- 
ment of “ communicating the words of eter- 
nal life to cottages and prisons, to kindred 
and aliens, tothe poor and afflicted, in our 
'own and foreign countries;” and when it is 
considered that the sphere of its operations 
is progressively enlarging, the excellence 
and ullity of the institution must be obvious 
to all. 

* N. B. 2,000 were purchased for distribution 
besides. 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
December 29, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 22d to the 29th December, 1810 
Diseases. 





ad ch. Diseases. ad. cb. 
Apoplexy 1 0 Mortification 1 0 
Cholera morbus O 1 Pleurisy 1 0 
Consumption oflungs8 2 Sore throat 0 tl 
Convulsions 2 Small pox, natural] 1 
Dropsy of the breast 1 1 Stifl born . > 
Dropsy in the brain 0 1 Sudden 1 0 
Drowned 1 O Unknown 2 0 
D\ sentery 1 0 - 
| Epilepsy 1 0 25 18 
| Fever typhus 
| Inflam ot bowels 3.0 Total 38 
| Jaundice 1 0 


} Of the above there were, 


|Under 1 year 6 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 3 60 70 4 
2 5 1 70 80 1 

5 10 0 80 90 0 

10 20 3 90 100 0 

20 «630 ? Unknown 0 

30 40 8 _ 

40 50 3 Toral 38 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o'clock. 


December 24 42 44 43 
25 40 46 44 
26 30 32 31 
27 36 42 40 
28 42 45 46 
29 44 48 48 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 


LEISURE HOURS; 


POETIC EFFUSIONS, 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c, 


Price one dollar. 
Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 


HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI., 
A ROMANCE. 
Price one dollar 

Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ship- 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 

*,.” Persons holding subscriptions to the 
Leisure Hours are requested to return them 
to the publishers by the first opportunity. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half vearly in advance : 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory will be expected to pay the difference 
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